vi                                      PREFACE

even for all engineers, and segregation makes skipping easy.
Finally, from the first chapter and the last two, a reader who
is* quite impervious to engineering of any kind (if such a
being exists) can get a notion of Westinghouse and of what
he meant to mankind.

The variety in Westinghouse's life seemed to dictate
the form that a biography should take. Other conditions
seemed to indicate the best way of preparing it. He left
no written record except in the files of his numerous
companies. He wrote almost no private letters. He kept
no journals or even note-books. He made but few ad-
dresses and wrote few papers. Some record of his work
might be made after a laborious search of office files, so
far as the files of forty-eight years still exist, but the result
would be formal and without color. It would not be a life,
and George Westinghouse was a very human being. Fur-
thermore no one man has the range of knowledge and the
comprehensive judgment of the relative importance of the
things done to fit him to write an adequate life of George
Westinghouse. Lord Rosebery said that it would take a
syndicate to write the life of Gladstone; perhaps this is
quite as true of a life of Westinghouse.

Fortunately, there are many men still living and work-
ing who were close to Westinghouse, some of them almost
from the beginning of his active life, and those men have
contributed liberally from the stores of their memories and
impressions. The editor's duty has been to digest these
contributions, to coordinate them, and to keep a reason-
able perspective. In this he has been aided by the Com-
mittee of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers
appointed for that purpose. Sometimes the language of
the writers' has been used with little change. This is par-
ticularly the case with the descriptive parts of the air-brake